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cradle. He was, in fact, Germanised by his
parents. I do not say this to their detriment.
The foundations of Albert Edward's education
were solid, and he greatly benefited by them* Had
his mother and father been wholly English, he
would have been less of a great man than all, with
one trivial exception, a^lmit him to have been.
Knowledge of all kinds was Nasmyth-hammered
into him, doubtless much against the grain, for,
like most boys and youths, he was a firm believer
in the axiom: " All work and no play makes Jack a
dull boy."
At Cambridge, Charles Eangslcy, Professor of
Modern History, taught the future King history* Sir
Sidney Lee's comment on this part of the Prince's
instruction is this: "History, the chief subject of
study, was carefully confined to bare facts and
dates.5'
This is xmtrue, and is proved by a living witness
to be untrue; the witness is Mr. !L Lee-Warner,
of The Paddocks, Swaffiham, who writes:
I am one of the few survivors out of the class
of eleven undergraduates who, in the year 1861,
used to meet the Prince of Wales twice a week
in Charles Kingsley's drawing-room to be lectured
on the reigns of our British Sovereigns from William
in. to George iv., inclusive. I still regard those
lectures as among the most stimulating hours of my
life. . , . Can any one imagine Kingsley conducting
a course of lectures confined to facts and dates ?
Till I read Miss ML Bowen's presentation of
William m., I had never read since the year 1861
anything so full of life a$ I listened to in Fits-